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As there is an excellent index, Dr. Watson's book can be made to serve 
as a handbook to English liberalism of the last thirty years; at any 
rate as a guide to the attitude of organized liberalism to the numerous 
political questions which. have come up for discussion in Parliament 
and in the constituencies in that period. 

Room must be found for one extract from Dr. Watson's book, as it 
shows the attitude towards party machinery in the United States of a 
man long prominent in liberal organization. "There has, " he writes 
in reference to the headquarters of the National Liberal Federation in 
Parliament Street, London — the headquarters which are in close asso- 
ciation with the liberal whips in the House of Commons — "never 
been any attempt to direct local work from the central office; whilst 
there has always been the greatest readiness to send all such assistance 
asked for as was within the means of the federation. The doctrine 
upon which it was founded, and which it has always held, is that it 
only really exists in its component parts. All power comes from 
them; and it is of vital importance that they should be living, active 
and earnest; and also that they should be strong and independent, only 
making use of the central office for information and aid in times of 
serious difficulty. Fault has occasionally been found with the central 
committee because they have never endeavored to exercise anything 
approaching to autocratic power; but the idea that the federated 
associations should lean upon the center for support, or be under its 
control and command, is contrary to the root idea of the federation, 
and abhorrent to the very principles of liberalism. Thus, we should 
really become the American caucus; thus we should get the boss 
reprimanding and replacing local leaders and agents; thus would our 
politics become machine-made; and we might win as many political 
victories as now, but all that makes politics of true worth would be at 
an end; the savor would have gone out of political life." 

Edward Porritt. 

The Electoral System of the United States. By. J. Hampden Dough- 
erty. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 3906. 
Pp. iv, 425.) 

As its subtitle indicates, this vclume is a history of the American 
electoral system, a study of the perils attending its operation, an 
account of the several efforts that have been made to avert these perils 
and a proposed remedy by constitutional amendment. The volume 
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fulfils very well the promise of its title, and it will be found valuable 
both to the student of history and to the student of political sci- 
ence. The historical part sets forth the provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the election of president and vice president, examines the 
inscrutable words, "the votes shall then be counted," and attempts, 
to determine the inquiry where the Constitution intended to place 
the counting power, whether in the president of the senate, in the two 
houses combined, or whether no one at all was empowered to count. 
There is here a plain casus omissus in the Constitution, as it is impos- 
sible to ascertain certainly the intent and meaning. The history 
of the counting is traced in detail and an account is given of the 
various disputes relating thereto. The author examines the various 
bills and proposals that have been offered in the way of amendment 
to the electoral system, and points out the early breakdown of the 
system and the danger of its continuance. The author says, very 
correctly, that if the dangers of the system were commonly understood 
it would be abolished. 

Mr. Dougherty devotes a chapter to the theories of counting and 
the bill of 1800, one to the act of 1887, and two chapters to the experi- 
ence of counting from 1793 to 1873. Proper appreciation is given to 
Senator Oliver P. Morton's clear and statesmanhke recognition of the 
dangers of the system and to his efforts at reform. The volume goes 
at length into the disputed presidential election of 1876, giving a 
chapter to the debates leading to the creation of the electoral com- 
mission, and three chapters to the four notable cases — of Florida, 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Oregon — that came up for decision 
before the commission. The legal and constitutional points involved 
in the disputed cases are explained as briefly as clearness of interpre- 
tation will permit within the scope of such a general work. 

Mr. Dougherty points out with precision and detail the various 
defects in the practical working of the present system. The tendency 
toward magnifying the large States and suppressing the small ones, 
toward suppressing minority opinion ui States always carried by one 
party, toward machine manipulation and fraud in the pivotal States; 
these and other evils of the general ticket system are made apparent, 
and they are amply illustrated from election returns since the rise of 
the party convention system in 1832. The district system of choosing 
electors, it is pointed out, is preferable and would encourage opposition 
parties in States always carried one way, but it is subject to the evils 
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of the gerrymander and it would practically duplicate a congressional 
election. The danger of disputed returns, the assumption by con- 
gress of unwarranted power over the count, the choice of an ineligible 
elector, the possibility of a State college having its meeting on the 
wrong day, the danger of partisanship in congress and the consequent 
sacrifice of the vote of a State, the absolute, czar-like power a State 
legislature has over the method of choosing the electors — a power of 
such a nature that it is beyond the control of the people of the State 
through their organic law, while the legislature might defiantly arro- 
gate the power to itself, or bestow it upon the judiciary or upon any 
agent or board or committee — these evils and dangers lead Mr. 
Dougherty to believe, as every one who reads his book-will also be led 
to believe, that there is no safe and sane remedy short of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Such an amendment Mr. Dougherty has care- 
fully and elaborately worked out. He would abolish the electoral 
college entirely, while, as a means of retaining the relative power and 
importance of the States in the election, he would still allot electoral 
votes to each State as at present and divide these votes among 
the several candidates in exact proportion to the popular vote 
received by each. The candidate receiving the highest number 
of presidential, or electoral votes (no electors would be needed) 
should be declared elected president. An elaborate system for the 
return and counting of the electoral votes is indicated. Under this 
scheme the State would control its own count and determine the 
qualifications of the voters. The States would gain in dignity; sec- 
tional differences would vanish; minority sentiment would gain its due 
share of influence; citizens would have a larger share of influence 
over the nominees; no impediment would exist between the voter and 
the result; the voting power of all citizens would be equalized; and no 
ballot would become a cipher, as every vote would count whether it 
were cast for the winning side or not. 

Mr. Dougherty's volume is worthy of the thoughtful attention of 
our national legislators and statesmen. It should be in their libraries, 
and in all pubhc libraries and thus be made accessible to intel- 
ligent American citizens. 

It may seem ungracious to point out minor errors in so useful a 
volume. The composition of the electoral commission of 1877 is 
misstated. The majority of the senate members were repubhcans, of 
the house members, democrats (p. 135). Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, 
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and Senator MacDonald, of Indiana, are attributed to Louisiana 
(pp. 131, 166), while Randolph is assigned to Michigan (p. 100), and 
Bland, of Missouri, to Mississippi (p. 132). . These and similar slips 
are easily remedied. On the whole the volume deserves to be recog- 
nized as one with a distinct and worthy purpose that has been well 
executed. James Albert Woodburn. 

Spanish-American Diplomatic Relations Preceding the War of 1898. 
By Horace Edgar Flack. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1906. Pp. 95.) 

This monograph by Dr. Flack is an outgrowth of work done in the 
seminar of political, science at the Johns Hopkins University. The 
method of the writer is to state the principles of international law 
bearing upon the subject to be considered, and thereby to test the 
theory and practice of the United States during the late Cuban insur- 
rection. The most valuable portion is the treatment of the obliga- 
tion of neutrals toward a conflict where the midway status of insur- 
gency has been accorded and belligerency denied. The frequent 
insurrections in Spanish-America of a minor character, undeserving 
of the rank of belligerency, make absolutely imperative a clearer 
notion of the relative rights and obligations of insurgents, parent 
States and neutrals. Toward this end the restatement of the 
author has helped. He, however, defends a doctrine of neutral 
obligation to suppress the so-called juntas and filibustering which 
throws a greater burden on neutrals than English and American 
writers have been willing to admit. In this, as in several other 
particulars, Dr. Flack has been inclined to follow the continental 
authorities on international law. The United States government 
stood committed to a degree of vigilance in the suppression of filibus- 
tering which would make engagement in it a dangerous business, but 
denied that the obligations of neutrality required more, or that the 
belligerents could shift the burden of suppression from themselves 
to neutrals. In truth usage in the matter of what aid neutral sub- 
jects may lawfully give to belligerents with whom they sympa- 
thize lags behind the strict theory of neutral conduct. This is particu- 
larly true in the practice of the United States where there exists a 
predisposition to sympathize with revolutionists. 

The chapter on intervention, which is termed the main subject of 



